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SUMMARY 



A. PURPOSE 

In the spring of 1967, Arthur D. Little, Inc. (ADL) was asked by the Free Public 
Library Service in Montpelier to conduct a special two-part survey of library service in 
Vermont. This study was financed under Title III (Interlibrary Cooperation) and Title IV-B 
(Library Services to the Handicapped) of the U.S. Library Services and Construction Act of 
1966. 

Under Title III, we have examined the methods and procedures used by the FPLS 
in its role as the focus of interlibrary cooperation throughout Vermont. The purpose of this 
study has been to evaluate the library resources available in the State of Vermont and to sug- 
gest procedures capable of providing more systematic and effective coordination of, and ac- 
cess to, the substantial book collection located in over 300 libraries throughout the state. 

Under Title IV-B, we have evaluated current procedures used in providing library 
service to the handicapped. Handicapped readers include the blind or otherwise visually handi- 
capped and those with other physical handicaps which render them unable to use conventional 
printed materials. Library service to the handicapped, largely the blind, is primarily provided 
by means of “talking book” recordings distributed in Vermont under the supervision of the 
Division of Services for The Blind. 

x 

B. SCOPE 



The scope of this study has been limited to an analysis and evaluation of the ad- 
ministrative and functional procedures currently employed in the present system of inter- 
library loan (ILL) and related functions for readers using conventional printed books, and 
in the present talking book library service for persons who, because of a handicap, require 
aural materials. We have also investigated the feasibility of centralized book processing. 

Our research in each part of this study has been focused primarily on the management and 
administration of library service in Vermont. In evaluating ILL procedures, for example, we 
have identified the steps required when a library, seeking a book not in its own collection, 
attempts to determine where a copy of that title can be found, and the time required from 
the initiation of the request until the delivery of the book to the requestor. Our study of 
library service to the handicapped has been focused on the administrative framework gov- 
erning the talking book library service and the suitability of this set-up for rapid and effective 
communication to handicapped readers. By limiting our analysis to the evaluation of man- 
agement procedures and systems, we felt we could complement the libraries’ existing strength 
in reader and reference services. As we see it, the librarians themselves are potentially the 
greatest single asset of the Vermont library system. But librarians are all too often handi- 
capped in their effectiveness by time-consuming or cumbersome procedures which have grown 
up with library service largely on the basis of custom rather than as a result of a well thought 
out plan. To the extent that these procedures can be streamlined, the time which librarians 
now devote to internal administration can be devoted instead to improving the intensity and 
responsiveness of reader services,, 
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C. APPROACH 



Since the participating librarians are the key to success in any system of inter- 
library cooperation, our primary source of data for this part of our study was interviews 
with Vermont librarians working in the existing library system. Since it would be both 
costly and duplicative to interview every librarian in the state, we chose a sample represent- 
ing a cross-section of Vermont libraries. To develop this sample, we prepared, with the help 
of the FPLS, a complete list of all libraries in the state, together with data on the size of 
their collections and their annual circulation. Data were obtained for the 279 free public 
libraries, 1 6 college and university libraries, 5 regional libraries and 3 special purpose li- 
braries - - a total of 303 libraries in all. These data are shown in Appendix A. 

As a measure of the relative activity of each library, we multiplied the figures for 
collection by those for circulation for each library, thus developing a “user index.” The 
libraries were selected as follows: 

t All free public libraries and college and university libraries with 
a user index of over 200 thousand. 

• Each of the five regional libraries. 

• One representative small public library in each region. 

• Three special libraries in Montpelier c 

A total of 47 libraries were chosen. 

These 47 libraries serve 52% of the population in Vermont, contain 73% of the 
total book collection, and account for 73% of the annual book circulation in 1 966. Since 
this extensive coverage includes small and special libraries as well as large town and college 
libraries, we feel confident that the information obtained from this sample provides an ac- 
curate and well-rounded picture of the existing library system in Vermont. 

For our study of library service to the handicapped, we also obtained data from 
interviews. Our contacts included the Library of Congress, supplier of special materials for 
the handicapped; the Library for the Blind in Albany, a division of the New York State Li- 
brary which acts as a regional center for special library service to Vermont; the Division of 
Services for the Blind in Montpelier, the state agency concerned with the welfare of the blind; 
and representative users of these services. 

The ADL team for this study was led by Walter W. Curley. William E. Griswold 
supervised the day-to-day management of the project. Dr. I. W. Miller designed the question- 
naire which was mailed to a structured sample of librarians throughout Vermont. 

Miss Carolyn A. Heller, Miss Janet C. Price and Miss Ruth B. Whittlesey conducted 
in-depth interviews at the 47 libraries, large and small, which were included in the sample. 

Miss Price, herself a librarian, participated in the evaluation of interlibrary loan procedures. 
The initial evaluation of the interview data was prepared by Miss Whittlesey. 

Dr. Hadi Madjid conducted the research for and prepared the section dealing with 
Library Service to the Handicapped. 
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D. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



Consistent with the definitions of Title III (Interlibrary Cooperation) and Title 
IV-B (Library Service to the Handicapped), we have conducted each study separately and 
our recommendations under each title are contained in separate sections of this report. 
However, one understanding which has emerged as a result of this study is that the current 
practice of serving handicapped readers through special libraries entirely apart from the con- 
ventional libraries which serve non-handicapped readers involves an artificial distinction and 
should be gradually phased out by combining library services for all readers, regardless of the 
medium of communication employed, as the responsibility of a single information agency. 



1. Interlibrary Loan 

Considered as a whole, Vermont has book resources adequate in numbers (though 
not necessarily in quality) to serve the library needs of its citizens. However, despite tradi- 
tional emphasis on “building collections,” most Vermont libraries are so small and inade- 
quately financed that they must rely on one of a few strong libraries for aid in meeting all 
but routine requests., With a reader population that is geographically dispersed, considerable 
delay is experienced in moving books to match reader requests. Voluntary consolidation of 
the smallest libraries is recommended where feasible. Recognition of 1 5 or more larger li- 
braries, chosen on the basis of their size and geographical distribution, as area library service 
centers should be encouraged by funneling state and federal funds to these locations as funds 
become available. 

The current interlibrary loan (ILL) procedure in Vermont lacks uniformity and is 
unnecessarily complex. The resulting built-in delays seriously reduce the usefulness of ILL 
as a service to most library patrons. As a first step, we recommend setting up a simplified 
and streamlined interlibrary loan procedure. By means of more widespread use of telephone 
and teletype communications, combined with expedited handling procedures, it should be 
possible through a very modest increment in cost to improve greatly the usefulness of refer- 
ence service to readers and to reduce by about one half the average time required to obtain 
a book on interiibrary loan. 

The Union Catalog is the greatest single asset of the Free Public Library Service. 
Every effort should be made to preserve and improve the accessibility of this resource to 
librarians throughout the state. While improved manual procedures should bring about a 
significant improvement in the usefulness of interiibrary loan oyer the near term, in the 
long run converting the Union Catalog to a machine-readable format holds promise of pro- 
viding a real breakthrough. We recommend therefore that planning be begun now for eventual 
computerization of the Union Catalog and its subsequent publication in book form for dis- 
tribution to all librarians participating in the ILL system. When available, such a book cata- 
log will reduce the time required for most interiibrary loans to from 48 to 24 hours. 

The chief responsibility of the five regional offices of the FPLS has been the oper- 
ation of the bookmobile service. Since the numerous small libraries in Vermont originate 
relatively few requests for ILL, the bookmobile has been the chief element of interiibrary 
cooperation for these smaller libraries. Originally intended for communities having no li- 
brary, the bookmobile has evolved into a sort of delivery service which, in attempting to 
meet all requests for bookmobile service, has spread itself so thin as to be of limited usefulness 
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to the reading public. We recommend a substantial restructuring of the bookmobile service 
to provide lor semi-monthly reader service in communities without libraries or with inade- 
quate libraries. The current supplementary book service provided by the bookmobiles to 
the numerous small libraries should be replaced by monthly book selection meetings at each 
regional office, with subsequent delivery of the books selected by private car, station wagon, 
or common carrier. Rather than providing a door-to-door selection and delivery service for 
the convenience ol librarians, the bookmobiles should be used as much as possible for direct 
reader service. 



Our specific suggestions to the FPLS are listed very briefly below: 

* 

• A library network should be established tying together all types 
of libraries within the state into an effective service unit. 

• Computerization of the Union Catalog should be undertaken. 

• Teletype and a telefacsimile unit should be established at key 
points within the state. 

• The bookmobile program should be restructured to become es- 
sentially a direct service unit to the public. 

• A substantial collection of periodicals on microfilm should be 
established at the FPLS. Titles selected should complement 
holdings on microfilm already within the state. Several reader/ 
printers should be available to provide a printing service. 

• A computerized Union List of Serials should be prepared. 

• A list of subject strengths should be prepared to provide an 
“inventory tool,” useful until the computerized Union Catalog 
becomes a reality. 

• A centralized book processing service should eventually be pro- 
vided. For the present, FPLS should explore the possibility of 
sharing the cost of this service with the New Hampshire State 
Library. 

• FPLS should, through a referral or contractual arrangement, at- 
tempt to become part of a larger library network which would in- 
clude New England and New York State. Of particular importance 
during the initial period would be the establishment of relationships 
with New Hampshire and New York State. 

• FPLS should strengthen the research function of library service to 
college faculty and students and to professionals and businessmen. 

• FPLS should become aware of the importance of non-book mate- 
rial and build this material into the resources held within the state. 

• Sophisticated bibliographic searches should be offered using a 
computer to search indices and abstracts on tape. 

• A delivery service should be established in one region to tie the 
libraries together in a demonstration program. 
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• The regional offices should be strengthened to provide present 
services in greater depth. 

• FPLS should be sufficiently funded by the State to cope with 
these responsibilities. 



The additional cost which will be incurred by implementing these suggestions 
is estimated at about $240,000 in the first year. In subsequent years, due to the elimination 
of one-time expenditures this figure should be about $200,000. 



2. Library Service to the Handicapped 

Library service to the handicapped in Vermont is currently provided on a cost 
free basis under a cooperative agreement with the New York State Library in Albany. This 
agreement, established when the number of readers using talking books was comparatively 
small, is now having to be reconsidered because of the growth in the number of talking book 
readers in Vermont to more than 400. As an interim step, we recommend that the FPLS 
budget funds to provide for reimbursing the New York State Library on a per capita basis 
for the service provided. The FPLS should now begin long-term plans to provide the phys- 
ical facilities and funding necessary to support a library for the handicapped of its own. 
When it is evident that the number of readers, whether blind or otherwise handicapped, will 
reach 1 000, the Library of Congress will provide Vermont with a library of about 1 0,000 
talking book titles and other appropriate materials as needed. By having its own library, 
Vermont should be able to offer substantially improved service to handicapped readers at 
only moderately increased cost. 

We estimate that the annual cost of services to the handicapped under the interim 
arrangement will be about $35,000. The annual cost of the regional library should come to 
about $40,000. 



3. A New England Library Network 

We propose that Vermont join the other New England states in exploring the 
possibility of cooperation among the library systems in New England. This might take the 
form of a regional center through which information and resources could be exchanged 
among libraries in the participating states. 
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I. INTERLIBRARY COOPERATION 



A. RESEARCH METHOD 

In mid-April, an interview kit was mailed to each of the 47 librarians selected in 
our sample. The kit contained: a letter from the Free Public Library Service executive 
secretary, Eleana Horton, requesting the cooperation of librarians in thisstudy; a list of the 
libraries selected for interviews (Appendix B); the itinerary of the interviewer; and a ques- 
tionnaire to be filled out in advance of the interview. The text of the questionnaire appears 
in Appendix C; Appendix D is a statistical summary of questionnaire responses. 

The scope of the study was indicated by the list of libraries selected for inter- 
views. This showed each librarian which other librarians in the state would be interviewed. 

The most important part of the mailing kit, the questionnaire, was sent in advance 
so that the participating librarians would have ample time to furnish the statistics requested. 
By requesting that the librarians fill in general information in advance on the questionnaires, 
we were able to devote more time during the actual interviews to a careful consideration of 
Vermont library services, with emphasis on the current strengths and weaknesses of inter- 
library cooperation procedures. 

The primary aims of the questionnaire were to give the ADL research team a 
clear description of interlibrary cooperation as it now exists and to obtain the suggestions 
and recommendations of librarians who are presently participating in the interlibrary loan 
(ILL) system regarding means by which the system could be further developed. 

The section on General Information was intended to provide background statistics 
on each library, enabling us to identify the extent to which books are now requested and 
loaned on interlibrary loan. Data was requested for the period 1960 to date to permit 
identification of trends in size of collections, volume of circulation, book budgets, and the 
development of ILL. 

The next section of the questionnaire deals with ILL and is designed to identify 
the routes used by Vermont librarians when requesting the loan of a book. The questions 
probed the degree of success that librarians have with their requests for ILL as well as the 
frequency with which they are asked to loan books to other libraries. This section of the 
questionnaire also interrogated the librarians as to their willingness to. make interlibrary 
loans and their attitudes toward current ILL procedures. What proved to be one of the 
most valuable questions asked was what changes or improvements in ILL procedures the 
librarian would suggest. 

The section of the questionnaire dealing with Book Processing served to identify 
the methods by which librarians currently order and process their books, as well as the 
estimated cost of these procedures and the amount of delay encountered in receiving book 
orders. Information as to discounts received and classification systems used by the libraries 
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studied helped us to evaluate both the effectiveness cf current procedures and possible 
means for developing cooperation in these areas. The extent to which the participating 
libraries contributed information on accessions and withdrawals to the Union Catalog in 
Montpelier was of great interest to us in our evaluation of the completeness of the Union 
Catalog and consequently its usefulness as a bibliographic tool. So that we could evaluate 
tht suitability of existing or readily available communications tacilities in expediting ILL, 
we requested information on librarians’ experiences with teletype, mail, and bus service. 

The final section of the questionnaire allowed the participating librarians to offer 
their comments on library needs that they feel will emerge over the next few years. This 
section also enabled the librarians to make additional suggestions or comments pertaining 
either to library practices in general or to our study in particular. 

During each interview, our interviewer went over the questionnaire, and discussed 
any question which the librarian had not fully understood. The interviewer then discussed 
more fully with each librarian her opinion of current practice and procedures, particularly 
those concerning ILL. To assure uniformity, this part of the interview was guided by an 
Interview Schedule, which is included with the questionnaire in Appendix C of this report. 



B. OVERVIEW OF VERMONT LIBRARIES 

This section of our report is an analysis of data obtained through the questionnaire 
and interviews. Backup data on the questionnaire responses appear in Appendix D. 

Although we interviewed only 1 6% of the libraries in the State, these libraries 
hold 73% of Vermont’s books and serve 52% of the State’s population. The other 48% of 
the population is seved by the 253 small libraries in Vermont. Since our sample is a cross- 
section of all libraries in the State, it is important to gain an overview of these libraries 
before analyzing the particular problems that beset each category. The responses of the 
colleges and universities have, in many cases, been separated from those of the town libraries 
to permit clearer presentation of our findings. 

Satisfaction with ILL was indicated by 92% of the librarians interviewed. In town 
libraries, 70% of inquiries for books not in the library lead to formal requests for interlibrary 
loans. In the colleges and universities, such inquiries lead to formal requests at least 80% of 
the time. The books that are requested on ILL by the town libraries are received’in 45% of 
the cases, in one or two days, and within a week in an additional 40%. In the colleges and 
universities about half the librarians estimate that books requested on ILL are received 
within three days, but the remainder encounter delays of a week or more. 

Of the town librarians, 56% do the complete processing of books themselves, 
while 40% buy the catalog cards and do the remainder of the processing in their libraries. 

In the colleges and universities, 37% of the librarians do their own processing and 63% buy 
the catalog cards and complete the processing themselves. A jobber is used by 64% of the 
town librarians and by 67% of the college and university librarians. Centralized book proc- 
essing appealed to 60% of the town librarians; none of the college and university librarians 
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thought that it would be helpful. The Union Catalog gets contributions from 70% of the 
town libraries and from 78% of the colleges and universities. Most of the town librarians 
are satisfied with the mail service, since 68% of them get one-day service from Montpelier 
and the remaining 32% get books from this source in two days. In the colleges and univer- 
sities, 89% of the librarians feel that mail service is adequate; 75% of the college librarians 
interviewed receive books from Montpelier in one day. 

For further analysis and in order to separate the needs and problems of different 
types of libraries, we have grouped the libraries as in Table 1, below. 



TABLE 1 



CLASSIFICATION OF LIBRARIES STUDIED 



Type 


Includes 


Large Town 


10 libraries with a user 
index over 1 million 


Medium Town 


15 libraries with a user 
index between 100 thousand 
and 1 million 


Small Town 


5 libraries with a user index 
between 1 and 100 thousand 


College and University 


9 college and university 
libraries 


Special 


3 special libraries 


Regional 


5 regional libraries 



A more detailed analysis of the areas probed in the questionnaire and interview, using this 
classification of libraries, unearths problems and dissatisfactions that do not show up in the 
overall analysis. A discussion of each major questionnaire topic in terms of the library cate- 
gories seems the best way to obtain a meaningful analysis of the data and to examine the 
suggestions made by librarians. 

1. Interlibrary Loan 

To enable the largest number of library users to have access to the greatest num- 
ber of books, a system of interlibrary loan has proven the most effective means of matching 
readers’ needs with library resources. ILL potentially offers to Vermont libraries a means 
for improved utilization of scarce resources, avoidance of duplication, and a maximization 
of the public s investment in library facilities. The degree to which ILL enables librarians 
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to meet these goals is, however, a function of the degreee of cooperation existing among 
libraries in Vermont, the willingness of libraries to loan books to other libraries, and the 
effectiveness of established ILL procedures. To be effective, ILL must be inexpensive, 
convenient, and rapid. In Vermont we find current ILL procedures to be demanding of 
personnel time, unnecessarily complex, and fraught with delay. 

If we look at the total number of loans for the interviewed librarians who reported 
statistics for their libraries, we find that a great imbalance exists within the system. Since 
figures are not available for the number of loans made by all of the regional libraries, and 
since these make close to 99% of the total number of loans made in the State, acting both 
as an agent and a resource, we have considered regional libraries separately from the five 
other categories. It is only by this method that we are able to see the significant difference 
in the percent of books loaned and borrowed among the five groupings. The percentages 
given below for each of these five categories are, therefore, based on the total number of 
books loaned to or borrowed from the large, medium, and small town libraries, the college 
and university libraries, and the special libraries that reported their statistics to us. 



a. Large Town Libraries 

The large town libraries in Vermont are an important source of information on 
the effectiveness of present ILL procedures because these libraries loan so many more books 
than they borrow. While they lend 26% of the total number of books lent by libraries other 
than the regional libraries, they borrow only 1 2% of the total number of books borrowed. 

The large town libraries make great use of their regional library and of the Union 
Catalog; 90% of them use these sources to find where a book is located and 60% find the 
book through the regional at least half of the time. All of these libraries are able to get 
most of the books that they request on ILL within a week, and 70% turn inquiries for a 
book that is not available in their own library into an ILL request at least 80% of the time. 

Of the ten libraries in this group, nine feel that ILL procedures are satisfactory, 
but when questioned in greater depth, these librarians did make several suggestions for 
improvements in the system. They would like to have more use made of the Union Catalog 
in Montpelier and would like to see improvements in communications so that ILL could be 
speeded up. They thought that the development of regional reference services would be 
valuable. One librarian suggested that ILL procedures be standardized so that each librarian 
would know exactly how a loan to or from another region should be handled. Under the 
present system, when the requesting library is informed of the location of a book this library 
is not sure whether the FPLS has written to the lending library or whether it is necessary 
for the requesting library to write. This confusion apparently has caused wasted time and 

effort. 
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b. Medium Town Libraries 



While the large town libraries show the effectiveness of ILL from the point of 
view of the loaning library, the medium-sized town libraries, as one of the most heavily 
borrowing groups in the library system, illustrate the problems of the ILL system from the 
opposite point of view. These libraries borrow 25% of the total books borrowed by the 
towns, colleges, and universities, and they loan only 4% of the total number of books loaned 
by these same groups. Of the medium town librarians interviewed, 62% get 0-1 0 requests 
for a loan each year and only 8% get more than 30 requests per year. 

Books are located through the regional library or the Union Catalog 89% of the 
time by the medium town libraries, and 79% of them are able to get the books from the 
regional library 75-99% of the time; the remaining 21% get the books from the regional 
at least 50% of the time. Of the medium town libraries, 64% are able to get the books 
requested on ILL within three days, but 1 4% often experience delays of more than one 
week. Inquiries about a book not held in the local library are turned into ILL requests at 
least 90% of the time by 67% of the medium town libraries. 

Although 94% of these libraries are satisfied with ILL procedures, there were 
numerous suggestions for improving the ILL system. The librarians felt that ILL would have 
increased use if it were speeded up. Low interlibrary telephone rates, which would enable 
the librarians to communicate easily and inexpensively with each other, would be one way 
of reducing the amount of time that is now spent in making ILL’S. A simplified method for 
mailing boxes of books would eliminate some of the inconvenience that is now caused by 
ILLs. Another suggestion made was that a pamphlet listing the specialities of the different 
libraries would help to make librarians throughout the state aware of the resources available 
to them. 



Several suggestions made by the medium town librarians dealt with the services 
rendered by the regional libraries. These librarians felt that the regionals should send out 
lists of both their present holdings and their new acquisitions, arranged by type of book. 
These librarians would like the regional libraries to subscribe to some of the periodicals that 
the town librarians need only occasionally. They would also like to have the bookmobile 
come more frequently-every four to six weeks instead of every three months. 



c. Small Town Libraries 

The small town libraries show the greatest inequality between the number of books 
borrowed and the number loaned. They very rarely lend books on ILL, and none of the 
interviewed librarians in this group have ever had more than 10 requests for loans. The small 
town libraries make only 1% of the total number of loans in the five categories considered 
here, while they borrow 26% of the total number of books borrowed. 

The small town libraries are able to locate books through the regionals 1 00% of 
the time and are usually successful in obtaining from this source. Of the small town libraries, 
60% are able to get their loans in one or two days, but 20% must wait longer than a week. 
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Inquiues about books not held in the small library are turned into requests fora loan 70- 
90% of the time by 80% of the small libraries. One library, however, turns only 1 0% of the 
inquiries into actual loan requests. All of the librarians interviewed in this category were 
satisfied with ILL procedures, and they did not make any suggestions for the improvement 
of the interlibrary loan system. 



d. College and University Libraries 

Except for the regional libraries, the college and university libraries are the 
heaviest users of ILL. They are important suppliers of books to the town libraries, they 
loan 57% of the total number of books loaned by all of the libraries, while they borrow only 

25% of the total number of books borrowed by the same groups of libraries. 

Only 56% of the college and university libraries locate a book through the Union 
Catalog and only one library makes substantial use of the regional. While 44% of the college 
and university libraries are able to get loans in three days, the other 56% must wait more 
than a week. Inquiries about a book that is not available within the college or university 
are turned into ILL requests 80-90% of the time by 57% of the librarians. 

In the colleges and universities 88% of the librarians are satisfied with ILL pro- 
cedures but there were still many suggestions for improving the present system. It is the 
primary purpose of the college and university libraries to meet the needs of their own 
students and not those of the entire State. Since these libraries are such a necessary source 
of materials for the town libraries, it was suggested that perhaps an annual fee should be 
paid to the libraries that are heavy lenders for their cooperation in a state-wide ILL system. 
Speeding up ILL is very important to the colleges and universities, and several suggestions 
were made as to how this might be done. Several librarians felt that a teletype system be- 
tween the college and university libraries would be particularly helpful and would be prefer- 
able to telephone communication since it would lower the chance of titles being misunder- 
stood. One college suggested that a once-a-day open telephone line between colleges which 
frequently borrow books from each other would be advantageous. Another suggestion for 
speeding up ILL was to set up a central data bank to which libraries would send requests. 

If a computer were used, it could be programmed to send requests to the holding libraries 
which are least frequently used, thereby spreading the work load. 

Other suggested improvements in ILL were to print the Union Catalog in book 
form and to have all libraries use the ALA interlibrary loan request form so that the neces- 
sary bibliographic information would be given. The expansion of the FPLS to include the 
xeroxing of reference materials would enable the individual libraries to build up their book 
collections instead of spending a great deal of money on reference material. 

Periodicals and journals appear to present a major problem for college and university 
libraries, in connection with both regular academic programs and extension courses. Some 
kind of loan system needs to be developed, not only so that extension students can get the 
journals that they need, but also so that the public in general can have access to some of the 
periodicals that are not available within their local libraries. One remedy that was suggested 
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was to have the smaller college libraries set up a cooperative system for the purchase of 
periodicals so that some of the load would be taken off of the large college and university 
libraries. 



e. Regional Libraries 

The regional libraries lend the greatest number of books and are, therefore, the 
keystone to the Vermont ILL system. In their function as lenders from their own collec- 
tions and as securers of requested books from other libraries, the regional libraries lend 
many more books than they borrow. The majority of these loans, however, are not inter- 
library loans in the strict sense of the word, but rather long-term transfers of deposit collec- 
tions, generally through the bookmobiles. These “browsing collections” supplement the 
regular collections of smaller libraries. The percentage of books in these deposit collections 
which actually circulate seems to vary a great deal from one library to another. 

Unfortunately, the two functions of the regional libraries-to have books available 
for specific requests and to provide a deposit collection in the small libraries-are somewhat 
incompatible, since improvement of one service inevitably hinders the effectiveness of the 
other. Most of the regional librarians feel that it is necessary to cut down on the deposit 
collections that are left in the town libraries by the bookmobile. One means suggested for 
accomplishing this end was to reduce gradually the number of volumes that the regionals 
loan to the town libraries, giving these libraries cash grants instead so that they could build 
up their own collections. The regionals would become increasingly able to meet requests 
immediately without having to retrieve the books from deposit collections in other libraries. 
Another suggestion that was made was to have the librarians in each region visit the regional 
library to choose books for deposit in their libraries. They could then select books tailored 
to their readers’ needs, thus reducing the number of noncirculating books deposited in the 
town libraries. A third suggestion made was that small libraries be eliminated and their 
books and funds consolidated in larger area libraries. Since the townspeople have to go to 
the larger towns to shop, they could easily use the library at the same time, particularly 
since the small town libraries are only open for a few hours a week, which already limits 
their convenience. 

Other suggestions were made by the regional librarians concerning the improve- 
ment of library services. One of these suggestions involves a slight change in the role of the 
regional libraries. One librarian thinks, that the regionals should continue to meet ILL 
requests from their own collections where possible and otherwise find out where the requested 
books can be obtained, but that they should let the requesting library make the actual trans- 
action with the holding library. Some other suggestions the regional librarians made were 
that the Union Catalog in Montpelier should be printed in book form and distributed to the 
regional libraries, that the telephone should be used so that both the seriousness and the 
exact nature of a request could be determined, that the regional libraries should have larger 
collections of periodicals, and that they should have photocopy machines so that reference 
materials could be copied and sent out. A “Library to Patron” system which would enable 
people living a long distance from a library to request books directly from the regional 
libraries was also suggested. Finally, the regional librarians felt that there should be more 
workshops for librarians. 
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2. Centralized Book Processing 



a. Large Town Libraries 

Of the librarians interviewed in large town libraries, 70% said they did not want 
centralized book processing. The complete processing of the books is done by the librarian 
in 56% of the libraries, but 33% do order the cards and then complete the processing them- 
selves. The estimated cost of processing books with present methods was under $ 1 .00 for 
78% of the libraries. A jobber is used by 80% of these librarians, and 73% get the majority 
of their orders within a month. Ail of the large town libraries get a 33-37% discount on 
books, they all use the Dewey Decimal classification system, and they all contribute their 
accessions to the Union Catalog in Montpelier. 

The comments that were made by the large town librarians reveal the reasons for 
their reactions to centralized processing. The librarians who do not want it feel that it is 
unnecessary and that it would be slower than the present system. They feel that the present 
system affords quicker receipt of materials and allows librarians to become more familiar 
with their own collections. If a large library is able to handle its own cataloging the librarians 
think that it is better off without centralized processing. The librarians who favor centralized 
processing do so because it would free the librarian, who has to do most of the cataloging 
herself, to do other very important jobs. If centralized processing is a faster method of getting 
the books onto the shelves, several of the librarians are eager to have such a system developed. 

b. Medium Town Libraries 

In the medium town libraries, 67% of the librarians do not want centralized book 
processing. Fifty-four percent of the librarians in these libraries now do all their own process- 
ing, while the other 46% order the cards but complete the processing themselves. All of the 
medium town librarians estimate their present costs for processing at less than $ 1 .00. A job- 
ber is used by 64% of the librarians; 50% get their books within two weeks of the time that 
their order is placed, while another 44% must wait from three to four weeks. Of the librarians 
interviewed, 87% get a discount of 30-36%, and the remaining 13% get a discount of between 
20 and 50%. All of these libraries use the Dewey Decimal classification system and 69% of 
them contribute their accessions to the Union Catalog. 

The majority of librarians in this category do not want centralized processing be- 
cause they feel that it is quicker and cheaper to do their own processing. They think that 
their book orders are too small to warrant centralized processing and that it is advantageous 
to have a constant flow of books coming in, the way they do now, rather than a large number 
all at once as the librarians think would be the case with centralized processing. Another 
objection to centralized processing is that the cost of it would have to come out of the book 
budget, while the cost of present processing does not. The 33% of the medium town librar- 
ians who do want centralized processing want it, provided it is cheap and quick. They feel 
that its merits would depend greatly on who does the processing and by what procedure. 
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c. Small Town Libraries 



Most of the small libraries (80%) would like to have centralized book processing. 

At present, 66% of the librarians do the complete processing themselves, while the other 
34% order the catalog cards but do the rest of the processing in their libraries. All of these 
librarians estimate their costs for processing at 20 cents per volume. Only 25% of these 
librarians use a jobber and all of them get their books within three weeks. These libraries 
get a discount of 20-33%. They all use the Dewey Decimal classification system, and 80% 
of them do not list their books in the Union Catalog. 

The librarians in the small libraries that wanted centralized processing thought that 
it would be cheaper and quicker than the present system and would save them a great deal 
of time. A shortage of staff and limited working hours make a reduction of the work load 
very attractive. 



d. College and University Libraries 

None of the college or university librarians interviewed want centralized book 
processing. The complete processing is now done in 63% of the libraries and the other 37% 
order the cards and do the rest of the processing themselves. The cost of book processing 
under the present system is estimated to be over $1 .00 by 78% of the librarians. A jobber 
is used by 66% of the college and university librarians. The majority of the books ordered 
are received within three weeks by 88% of the librarians. All of the college and universities 
that were interviewed get a discount of about 30%. Most use the Dewey Decimal classification 
system. The accessions of these libraries are registered in the Union Catalog by 78% of the 
colleges and universities studied. 

The college and university librarians are opposed to centralized processing because 
they feel that it would cause problems with cataloging, especially since one of the largest 
(Middiebury) is changing to the Library of Congress system. These librarians also feel that 
centralized processing would involve unnecessary expense. 



e. Regional Libraries 

Three of the five regional libraries would like centralized book processing. All of 
them now use the services of Alanar, which acts as both a jobber and processer of all of their 
books. They all pay $1 .80 per volume for this service. They receive a discount of 33-40% 
but must wait six weeks for their orders. All of the regional libraries use the Dewey Decimal 
classification system and they all contribute to the Union Catalog. 

The three regional librarians who would like Vermont to have a centralized book 
processing system feel that it would make the processing more uniform, that it would be 
faster and cheaper, and that it would eliminate the unnecessary duplication of titles. It 
would also be a great help to the small libraries, they feel. The two regionals that do not 
want centralized processing think that it would be slower and would require extra staff. 
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C. THE VERMONT LIBRARY NETWORK 



Early in our survey ot interlibrary cooperation, we found it advisable to take a 
careful look at just what are the resouces of the libraries. One conclusion is inescapable, 
there are simply too many libraries in Vermont. With a total of 300 libraries serving a 
population of 400,000, there is one Vermont library for every 1 300 people. 

Of the 279 public libraries considered, 237, or 85%, have fewer than 10,000 
volumes. As a minimum, we feel that state-aided libraries should serve a population of 
5,000 people and have a collection of at least 1 0,000 volumes. Of greater concern is the 
fact that the tax-supported budgets of these libraries average only about SI 000. 

While some small community libraries are able to render effective service, most 
are barely able to maintain an adequate standard of operation. In the first half of this 
century, when the automobile and television were not as widely available as they are today, 
community libraries served a real need in providing for recreational reading, furnishing the 
householder with information, and responding to agricultural inquiries. 

Today, as income and educational levels have risen, the former functions of the 
community library have been largely supplanted. Specialized journals provide the farmer 
with up-to-date information, housewives’ magazines are relied upon for home-making tips, 
and television, radio, and personally owned books provide for home recreation needs. 

In this environment, Vermont’s small community libraries are barely able to sur- 
vive. Generally their librarians are part-time housewives whose token salaries bear no rela- 
tion- to the labor of love they are performing. Open only a few hours each week, the small 
libraries are in some cases barely able to provide for heat, light, and necessary building 
maintenance. The budget allows for only very modest annual additions to the collection— 
a collection which will become increasingly obsolete if the trend continues. 

Faced with a declining standard of service, readers are quite naturally going more 
and more to the larger libraries available in Vermont’s principal cities. The dilemma of the 
ismall library in Vermont is much like that faced by small town high schools in the period 
following World War II. While community high schools preserved values of home and com- 
munity and permitted small personalized classes, they were in many cases unable to meet 
rising educational aspirations by providing the courses and facilities in languages and sciences 
required for college admission. To meet the need for facilities more extensive than any one 
community was capable of supporting, the regional high school, supported by the taxes of 
several communities, has been developed. This concept was made feasible largely due to the 
availability of good roads and the school bus. While a few personalized touches have been 
lost, it is generally agreed that the regional high school is a superior educational facility. 

The FPLS should use its position of leadership to identify situations in which 
neighboring small community libraries could profitably merge and should allocate funds 
under the Library Services and Construction Act for the construction of new library build- 
ings to house combined collections. Among the many small libraries where this approach 
would result in an improved standard of library service, one example is the township of 
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Hartford. Hartford township, with a population of 6000 including the town of White River 
Junction, has five separate tax-supported public libraries, the largest of which has only 8000 
volumes. Combined, the collection would provide 23,000 volumes and create an area library 
resource center much better able to serve the needs of the townspeople. However, with the 
Dartmouth College library located just across the Connecticut River, it has been much easier 
to rely on Dartmouth for library service than to create a really good library in Hartford. 

The Free Public Library Service has developed the beginnings of a good statewide 
library network through the system of regional libraries in Brattleboro, Montpelier, Rutland, 
St. Albans, and St. Johnsbury. However, the regional libraries function largely as resource 
centers for small community libraries, providing them with bookmobile and reference ser- 
vice; they furnish almost no direct reader service. 



As we see it, steps should be taken to set up a statewide network of area library 
service centers to be based on the existing strong city and college libraries throughout the 
state. Such a network is illustrated in Figure 1 . From a list of the largest and most active 
libraries in Vermont, we have selected 15 libraries which, because of their size and location, 
could form the nucleus of a system of area resource centers. 



We made our selection among the largest libraries in the state on the assumption 
that a resource center could serve an area with a radius of 10 miles without inconvenience 
to readers, and should therefore be large enough to meet the needs of an area this size. 

While the list of libraries chosen could readily be altered as required, the principle which is 
illustrated is that a relatively small number of strong libraries acting as area resource centers 
could improve library service within each of the regions designated. A system of area re- 
source centers more widespread than the current regional libraries but less fragmented than 
the small public libraries should be developed on the basis of communications links with, 
and financial support from, the Free Public Library Service. 



It is recommended that each resource center receive a flat grant of $2500 to be 
used for the purchase of nonfiction books. This would not be implemented in any year in 
which the library’s own allotment for books falls below the average of its book budget during 
the previous three years. In other words, the grant should be regarded as a supplement to 
the regular book budget, not as a substitute for any portion of it. Acceptance of the annual 
grant should bring with it the stipulation that a reciprocal borrowers’ card arrangement be 
instituted among libraries in the region. 

The University of Vermont, Middlebury College, and Dartmouth College should 
be considered statewide resource centers. Dartmouth College is included here even though 
it is not in Vermont, because of the amount of assistance which Dartmouth gives to libraries 
in the State. The University of Vermont and Middlebury should each receive a flat grant of 
$2500 a year. Dartmouth should be eligible for two grants of $2500 each: one for the 
college library and one for the medical library. In addition, all three centers should receive 
$2 for each request received from the FPLS, whether or not the search for a book is suc- 
cessful. Under this arrangement, xerox copies up to a specified number of pages would be 
offered at no charge (within the framework of the $2 payment). It is vital for the success 
of the interlibrary loan program that these three institutions place the weight of their re- 
sources into the network. 
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We recommend that Vermont contract with New York State to tie in, via teletype 
and telefacsimile, with New York’s library system. A similar arrangement should be made 
with New Hampshire on a trade-off basis. This should later include the library networks of 
the remaining New England states. No library can stand alone today and expect to provide 
adequate library service. Even systems of libraries, such as that of Vermont, should enter 
reciprocal arrangements with other systems so that the resources of all will be available to 
each one. 



To make this linkage possible, the University of Vermont, and Middlebury should 
reeeive teletype machines at the outset of the program, and the FPLS should have a tele- 
facsimile unit. Large public libraries can be offered teletype units later on the basis of need. 

One region should be placed on a regular delivery schedule, as a pilot program for 
a future statewide delivery network. Each library in the pilot region should be scheduled 
for a stop at least every other day, with key libraries being visited daily. The schedule should 
be maintained for one year and then evaluated. We feel that such a system would improve 
many of the services offered by FPLS. 



D. INTERLIBRARY LOAN PROCEDURES 

In our investigation of interlibrary loan procedures in Vermont, we found ILL to 
be lacking in uniformity and unnecessarily complex. For the purpose of illustration we have 
prepared a “decision tree” showing all of the steps involved in obtaining an interlibrary loan 
under the present system. This is shown in the foldout diagram, Figure 2. The ILL methods 
in use at the regional libraries have apparently been evolved by each regional library to suit 
its own requirements. Within a single region, this procedure is satisfactory, but when one 
regional library attempts to help a small library in its region to obtain a book from another 
region, confusion results. When a library is asked by its regional library to send a book to 
another region, should the book be sent directly to the requesting library or to its regional 
library for forwarding? 

The current ILL procedure in practice has proved to be a fairly functional way 
of meeting important requests, but it requires too much time to be of any real service in 
reducing expensive duplication of book collections. The chief difficulty, as revealed by the 
flow chart, is the multiplicity of steps which have evolved in the ILL procedure. 

Since most steps, both in requesting and delivering the book, are carried out by 
mail, a minimum of one day is required for most steps. This means that when a small library 
makes an ILL request, it will receive the book in two or three days only if its regional 
library has the book in its collection. If the search must proceed beyond the home regional 
to Montpelier, ten days to two weeks will often elapse before the reader receives his book. 
Fortunately, many requests can now be met at the regional level. 

As an initial step toward reducing the time required for an interlibrary loan, we 
recommend a streamlining procedure designed to reduce both the number of steps required 
and the time required for each step. Figure 3 on the foldout page which follows shows 
this approach diagrammatically. Figure 4 on the same foldout page shows our long-term pro- 
posal for a new system, discussed in the following section of this chapter. 
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The procedure shown in Figure 3 cuts the potential number of steps in an ILL 
request from 50 to 30, and once fully operational, should cut the average time required for 
receipt of an ILL request almost in half, with little or no increase in the overall cost to the 
FPLS. 



First, we would recommend making the FPLS in Montpelier the focus of requests 
for ILL which go beyond the regional library. Instead of reporting the location of a book 
found through the Union Catalog back to the requesting regional, the FPLS should com- 
municate the request directly to the holding regional. The holding regional should in turn 
teiepiione to the source library and arrange to have the book sent. The action taken can 
be reported back to the requesting library through the regional teletype network. 

Second, we recommend that the telephone be used instead of the postcard for 
most ILL requests. This will reduce from 24 hours to a few minutes the time required to 
transmit a request. While the cost of communicating by telephone is higher than the cost 
of postage, the savings in personnel time (and cost) should more than offset the cost of 
increased telephone usage. As an initial test of this approach, we would recommend autho- 
rizing selected Vermont libraries to call in their ILL requests to the FPLS collect. Should 
the volume of such requests increase, one of the best methods of instituting the telephone 
or teletype system would be to have a telephone credit card which would enable the small 
libraries to call their regional free of charge. This would solve the problem of the small 
libraries’ having insufficient funds for using such a service. If the regional also had wide 
area telephone service (WATS) it would be able to call the libraries in its area for a set rate. 

In the use of teletype for communication between the regionals and the large town libraries, 
a punched tape already bearing the name of the requesting library could be used;the request 
could then simply be typed onto thistape and then transmitted to the library where the book 
is located. This would permitthe use of the teletype output as an ILLrequest form. Another 
valuable innovation would be the installation ofan answering service to record requests made 
during the evening hours, when many of the town libraries are open but the regional is not. This 
would enable the book to be sent out early in the morning and would save a day’s time. 

Table 2 shows the steps and days involved if the above systems were instituted. 

To be really effective, such an accelerated communications system should incorporat' 
direct teletype links to more than just the five regional libraries. Under the present set-up 
(Figure 5), for example, messages from Montpelier to Burlington would be routed via the 
St. Albans regional library. Because of the size of their collections, perhaps 1 5 or 20 of the 
300 Vermont libraries are the source of nearly all of the ILL loans made to requesting 
libraries throughout the State. Some of these libraries have been identified in Figure 1 . We 
recommend that, as funds permit, these libraries be added to the teletype network of the 
FPLS. First priority should be given to the University of Vermont and Middlebury College 
because of the importance of their collections. Eventually, as the teletype network grows, 
it will be possible for the participating libraries to communicate with each other directly 
(Figure 6). 
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GLOSSARY: 

Requester: Local library which desires book on ILL 
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Holding Library: Local library which owns desired book 
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TABLE 2 



ACCELERATED SYSTEM FOR INTERLIBRARY LOANS USING 
PRESENTLY AVAILABLE COMMUNICATION FACILITIES 



Day 



Time 



Function 



0 



1 



1 



1 

1 



2 



Late afternoon and early evening 



9:00 A.M. 



10:00 A.M. 



12:00 Noon 



2:00 P.M. 



9:00 A.M. 



Libraries desiring interlibrary loans 
telephone requests to regional library, 
where they are recorded by automatic 
recording device. 

Regional libraries sort requests into 
those on hand and those not avail- 
able. 

Regionals teletype request to Mont- 
pelier. (Regionals then return to 
processing requests available in their 
own collections.) 

Montpelier dispatches books on hand 
to regionals by mail. 

Montpelier telephones libraries hold- 
ing books located through the Union 
Catalog and requests that they be mailed 
direct to requester that day. 

Books dispatched by mail arrive at 
regionals. 
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FIGURE 6 



REVISED ILL SYSTEM INVOLVING THE ADDITION 
OF TELETYPES TO ALL LIBRARIES WITH A USER 
INDEX OVER 1 MILLION 
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Finally, we recommend that the large public libraries, like the college and univer- 
sity libraries, be compensated for their contribution to the ILL program. A system of direct 
payment should be instituted for these libraries, which are called upon so often for the loan 
of books. 
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E. AUTOMATION OF THE UNION CATALOG 

With the development of real-time (i.e., immediately responsive) computer systems, 
there is no technical barrier to complete automation of the Union Catalog in Montpelier. 

This would not necessarily require a separate computer facility for library use. We recom- 
mend, in fact, that the library seek a time-sharing arrangement on an existing state-owned 
computer. In an automated system, each entry-whether by author, title, or subject-in the 
Union Catalog would have to be converted to machine readable form and then stored on 
magnetic tape or disc. Eventually, under an automated system, it would be possible to in- 
stall a remote teletype console in each major Vermont library (see Figure 7). Then, librarians 
desiring ILL information would merely dial a Montpelier telephone number, type author or 
title heading into the machine, and receive a near-instantaneous listing of the libraries hold- 
ing the desired title. In the case of a bibliographic search by subject, the Union Catalog 
system could be programmed to provide a listing of all entries under a given subject heading, 
together with a code indicating the location of each title. 

An automated Union Catalog would provide still greater simplification of the ILL 
procedure than can be achieved through the measures we have suggested earlier. Under an 
automated catalog system, the number of steps could be reduced from the present 50 to as 
few as 13 (Figure 4, page 23). Since each inquiry would receive a response in a matter of 
seconds, most ILL requests could be obtained in 24 hours. 

From the data stored in machine readable form, it also would be possible to print 
a book catalog with author, title, and subject headings, listing all of the books in libraries 
statewide. A printed catalog would be of great utility to smaller libraries where the installa- 
tion of a remote console could not be justified. The printed catalog could also be used as 
an interim ILL tool until a remote console network was set up. 

Currently, fewer than 100 requests are handled daily by the FPLS. At this level 
of activity, the manual procedures outlined in the previous section of this report are undoubt- 
edly the best way to proceed. However, with an expedited system of interlibrary loan, using 
the speed and convenience of direct telephone service, the volume of requests for ILL will 
rise substantially. 

The increase in interloan is only one factor to consider in assessing the costs and 
benefits of using the computer. At the present time, the Union Catalog requires a steady 
and ever-increasing amount of filing. Book purchasing throughout the State is growing, 
particularly in the colleges and universities. We believe that without mechanization, this file 
will very soon begin to overwhelm the FPLS. Automating the Union Catalog will overcome 
this problem and open the door to effective use of the State Library. 
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FIGURE 7 FUTURE ILL SYSTEM INVOLVING REVISED ILL SYSTEM 
PLUS THE UNION CATALOG PRINTED IN BOOK FORM IN 
EACH LIBRARY 




We recommend that the Union Catalog be placed on tape or disc, and that the 
following approach to implementing this recommendation be taken: 

® Use MARC tapes to provide for input for current material. New Hampshire 
and Vermont might well wish to share the cost of procuring MARC tapes. 

• Place back holdings of key libraries on tape. This is expensive, but necessary 
to the strength of the new Union Catalog. 

• Use both manual and computerized catalogs for five years. At the end of this 
time, the older catalog can be destroyed. 

• Add special collections from time to time to the computerized catalog. 

The importance of this approach is that the built-in obsolescence of the existing 
Union Catalog should not be carried over into a computerized effort. A program as outlined 
should provide for a file which will become increasingly effective with each passing year. 
This tool is indispensable to the educational effort of the State of Vermont. 



F. BOOKMOBILE SERVICE 

The current administrative framework under which the bookmobile service is 
operated does not result in the optimum use of scarce resources. Operation of the bookmobile 
service is the primary function of each of the five regional offices. For the numerous small 
libraries in Vermont, the bookmobile service is potentially *» very important element in the 
overall system of interlibrary cooperation. The smaller libraries have come to rely very 
heavily on the bookmobile as a means of supplementing their own limited collections. 

The bookmobile was originally conceived as a means for bringing direct reader 
service to communities having no library. However, it has assumed so many other functions 
that it is no longer very effective at any of them. Currently, the regional libraries serve as 
many as 30 bookmobile “routes.” Each route takes a day to complete and involves, on the 
average, two to four stops. Bookmobiles are staffed by a clerk-driver and a librarian. At 
each stop, the local librarian selects books which she would like to borrow for her library, 
and the bookmobile staff checks in the returned books and checks out the books to be 
borrowed. In addition to serving the small public libraries, the bookmobile also serves some 
public school libraries under contract to the Vermont Education Department. When as 
many as 30 routes are served, and one adds to this days which must be spent at the regional 
library for packing and unpacking the bookmobile, it becomes evident that with 20 working 
days in the average month, each route can be served on the average only six times per year. 

We recommend that the number of bookmobile stopsbe reduced to a minimum and 
that each stop be visited twice a month. This can be done. as has been done in the Rutland 
region, by replacing some of the bookmobile stops with monthly book selection meetings 
held at the regional library. Books selected are then delivered to the participating library by 
station wagon. Not only does this approach permit the bookmobile to make fewer stops 
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more frequently, with better use of the bookmobile staff, but it also permits greater use of 
the bookmobile in direet reader service to areas with only marginal libraries or no library 
service at all. Whenever it is possible to increase use of the bookmobile for direct reader 
service by scheduling book selection activities at the regional office, this should be done. 



G. RESOURCES 

It is important to build resources on several levels. The network should tie to- 
gether the resources of existing libraries; the communication devices and the inventory tcois 
(computerized Union Catalog and Union List of Serials) should indicate what the existing 
resources are and where they exist; and the administrative network should provide the 
material when needed and where needed. 

Vermont has the problem of lacking adequate book resources to cope with general 
reader requests. It also, and particularly, lacks materials for research at almost any level. 

One of the important research tools available today is the periodical. It is vital 
to student and faculty research. We recommend that a collection of periodicals on micro- 
film be established at the FPLS. The collection would be comparatively inexpensive to 
maintain once established. Back runs should be extensive and holdings should complement 
those of Middlebury College, the University of Vermont, and the major public libraries in 
the State. Printouts could be provided on reels shipped to libraries which have, or will 
have, microfilm readers or reader/printers. Twenty thousand dollars would go a long way to 
establishing a research tool unequaled in the state. A Union List of Serials could be main- 
tained to inform readers of what periodicals are available and where they are held. 

At the FPLS, steps should be taken to develop sophisticated ways of conducting 
bibliographic searches. Use of abstracts and indices available on tape (more will be available 
soon) will allow for detailed searching. This is a valuable tool for the professional man, 
businessman, student, and faculty member. It should be offered in such a way that it 
complements, but does not duplicate, the Technical Services Program being developed in 
Vermont and in the other New England states. 

A systematic review of holdings should be undertaken and some subject specializa- 
tion developed within the public libraries of the State. Coverage in depth can only be 
achieved if different libraries will specialize in different subject areas and make their re- 
sources available to each other. 



H. BUDGET AND STAFF 



1. Budget 

Implementation of the recommendations we have outlined will involve an addi- 
tional operating cost of about $240,000 in the first year, as shown in Table 3. Eliminating 
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one-time charges, the operating cost for each succeeding year would be approximately 

$ 200 , 000 . 



Under Title III, federal funding is available, and plans call for this funding to con- 
tinue on an ascending scale over a period of years. We recommend that the State of Ver- 
mont provide the difference between the allocated federal funds and the total required 
funds. 



TABLE 3 

BUDGET FOR CHANGES IN ILL 



Staff salaries and fringe benefits’ 

Grants to regional resource centers. 

Grants and service payments to state 
resource centers 

Teletype, telefacsimile, and telephone 

Truck. (This is a one-time charge.) 

EDP. (If the state computer and its 
operating staff are available to FPLS 
at no charge, reduce this figure by 
$10,G00.) 

System design for Union Catalog and 
Union List of Serials. (This is a one- 
time charge, based on the assumption 
that the system design will be developed 
by a commercial firm, but that programming 
will be developed by the state.) 

Supplies, furniture, and equipment. 

T ravel and postage. 

Microfilm periodicals. (This is a one-time 
charge. Succeeding budgets should be 
20% of this figure to cope with current 
subscriptions.) 

Centralized processing experiment. 



$77,500 

37,500 

20,000 

20,000 

2,500 



15,000 



20,000 

5,000 

2,500 



20,000 

20,000 



Total 



$240,000 
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2. Additions to Staff 



We recommend the following additions to the library staff: 

• Library consultant-coordinator for all types of libraries. 

• Library consultant-would supervise mechanization of the Union 
Catalog and Union List of Serials, development of computerized 
bibliographic searches, and establishment of relationships with 
NASA, Technical Services Program, and other existing programs 
in order to make full use of these services. 

• Clerk-driver-one for each of the four regional offices. Shift of 
the bookmobile program to a public service orientation will 
require this. 

• Senior clerk and four keypunch opera tors-needed to prepare 
input for the Union Catalog and Union List of Serials. 

• Driver for the delivery program established in one region. 



I. CONCLUSION 

Even though satisfaction with ILL service was expressed by a large percentage of 
the librarians involved, we feel that it falls far short of its potential. While those who ask for 
the service usually eventually receive the material requested, we are convinced in the light 
of past experience that the program is meeting only residual needs and that when speed is 
necessary or research material required, the search generally bypasses the state library net- 
work. A revised network eliminating some administrative steps and expanded to include all 
types of libraries, should allow the program to be upgraded. 

Eventually, centralized book ordering and processing should be offered libraries 
in Vermont. It has proven itself a worthwhile service elsewhere and will do so for Vermont 
too. It is not a priority item, and in view of the limited volume of processing, we recommend 
contracting with an established center for this service. 

Our conclusions may be at variance with some of those expressed in responses to 
the questionnaire and in the interviews. These were extremely useful in giving us a clear 
picture of the present library service picture in Vermont, but our projections and recom- 
mendations were based on our experience in the library profession and the field of manage- 
ment services. The comments and suggestions of the librarians we questioned have been 
summarized in this report, so that it is readily apparent which of our recommendations 
differ from theirs. 
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II. SERVICE TO THE HANDICAPPED 



A. PRESENT SITUATION 



1. Program of Service 

Although there are a number of organizations devoted to serving the handicapped, 
it is only the Division for the Blind and the Visually Handicapped of the Department of 
Social Welfare which is concerned with providing library services to the handicapped in the 
State of Vermont. The recent amendment to the Pratt-Smoot Act authorizing the Library 
of Congress to extend its services to the blind to any handicapped person certified as unable 
to read normal printed material because of physical limitation has as yet had little impact on 
the Division. Thus far only some 20 individuals have been certified as physically handicapped, 
although not legally blind. Therefore, the present service is essentially to the legally blind. 

It is free of charge and consists primarily of a talking book program established with the New 
York State Library at Albany, one of two regional libraries for the handicapped serving New 
England. 

2. Users 

Table 4 shows the number of legally blind persons registered in Vermont and indi- 
cates how many currently are making use of the various types of special reading materials 
provided free of charge by the Library of Congress. Seventy-four percent of the legally blind 
have talking book machines, and 53% borrow talking books via the method established by the 
State. Others presumably obtain talking books from other sources. The annual circulation of 
talking books includes periodicals and averages about 44 books per reader. 

Only 2% of the legally blind use Braille. This small percentage is quite understand- 
able, since only 1 0% of the legally blind are totally blind and of that group only one half read 
braille. Although braille is taught to totally blind children, frequently the onset of blindness 
is in later years when it may be difficult to learn braille. With increasing numbers of the popu- 
lation in the older age group, the percentage of the totally blind reading braille will probably 
remain small. 

The circulation figures for tapes indicate relatively little use. Use has been restricted 
by the fact that borrowers must provide their own machines. However, tapes are the usual 
form for specially transcribed material and their use is likely to grow in the future. It is en- 
tirely possible that tapes may some day replace talking books, provided a suitable machine 
can be developed. They are far less bulky and costly to store and transport, and they have 
the additional advantage of ease of duplication so that a collection of tapes can be maintained 
and always available to borrowers via duplicates which can be erased upon return. 
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TABLE 4 



STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF SPECIAL MATERIALS USERS 
AND CIRCULATION IN VERMONT 



Registered Legally Blind 

as of December 31, 1966 695 (D 

Talking Books 

Machines in service 515(2) 

Registered users (Albany) 

Adults 357 (2) 

Children 5 (3) 

Institutional 5(3) 



Circulation 1966 - 67 



16,000 (including 

magazines) (3) 



Braille 

Registered users (Albany) 
Adults 



11(3) 



Children 



2(3) 



i 







Circulation 1966 * 67 



900 (3) 



Tapes 



Circulation 1966 * 67 



74 (3) 



1. Figure from Miss Virginia Cole, Director, Division Services to the Blind, Department of Social 
Welfare, State of Vermont, Montpelier. 

2. Figure from Mrs. Margaret Lyon, Special Services Consultant, Division Services to the Blind, 
Department of Social Welfare, State of Vermont, Montpelier. 

3. Figure from Mrs. Bettina Wolff, Library for the Blind, New York State Library, Albany, New York. 
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3. Certification and initiation of Program Participation 

Certification of an individual as legally blind is handled by the Division of Services 
for the Blind and Visually Handicapped. To a certain extent this certification depends upon 
the initiative of the blind person, although doctors and social workers, for instance, may initi- 
ate it. Certification is required by the Library of Congress in order to obtain the use of a talk- 
ing book machine (a special slower-speed record player) and reading materials in the form of 
talking bocks (records), braille, or tapes. The talking book machines are delivered by Services 
for the Blind and serviced by The Telephone Pioneers of America, a group of telephone com- 
pany volunteers. 

Once a talking book machine is delivered, an initial set of three talking books are 
provided and the blind person is put in touch with the New York State Library in Albany, 
the source for Vermont residents of materials supplied by the Library of Congress. From 
then on, the blind person deals directly with Albany in obtaining and returning talking books, 
and the extent to which he uses this resource is up to the individual. There is no expense in- 
volved for the blind person since even mail service is free. 

4. Potential Users 

As stated above, present library service to the handicapped is essentially to the 
legally blind. The expansion of service to include other types of physical handicaps involves 
primarily the visually handicapped (the near blind), individuals who have lost both arms or 
all fingers, those in iron lungs or other respiratory devices, and victims of cerebral palsy, mul- 
tiple sclerosis, muscular dystrophy, Parkinson’s disease and other crippling ailments. 

It is extremely difficult to arrive at precise counts of individuals who have these 
various types of physical impairment and almost impossible to predict how many would be 
interested in using special library services. Only the legally blind are registered and therefore 
counted, but the Library of Congress estimates that the number registered may be only one 
fourth the number of individuals who could be certified as legally blind if they so desired. 
Table 5 shows one set of estimates for these categories of physical impairment on a national 
basis. There is no reason to assume that Vermont would have a disproportionate number in 
any of the categories. Therefore, Table 5 also gives estimates of the number of Vermont resi- 
dents in each category, extrapolated from the national estimates on the basis of the latest 
population projections. For planning purposes, these figures are adequate. 

It is interesting to note that 81% of the estimated number of blind persons in 
Vermont are registered. We may similarly expect a high proportion of other physically handi- 
capped persons eligible: for special library services to apply for certification so that they can 
use these services. On the basis of age groups, the nature of the handicaps, and the propor- 
tion of the blind who register, it is estimated that nationwide only 1 0 - 25% of such persons 
will apply for certification. In Vermont, however, it seems reasonable to anticipate that 25% 
or more of the 2783 persons in this category will apply. 
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TABLE 5 



VERMONT RESIDENTS ELIGIBLE FOR THE SERVICES OF A 
REGIONAL LIBRARY FOR THE HANDICAPPED 



Disability 


National 


Vermont (2) 


Blind(3) 


420,000 


857 


Visually Handicapped 


600,000 


1224 


Loss of both arms or all 
fingers 


12,700 


26 


In iron lungs or other 
respiratory devices 


1,600 


3 


Victims of cerebral palsy, 
multiple sclerosis, 
muscular dystrophy, 
Parkinson's Disease 
and other crippling 
ailments 


750.000 


1530 


Total 


1,784,300 


3640 



1. Talking Book Topics, published for the Library of Congress by the 
American Foundation for the Blind, Washington, D. C., January 
1967, p. 4. 



2. ADL estimates. 



3. Registered: National, 100,000; Vermont, 695 

(Figure obtained from Miss Cole, Director, Division Services to the 
Blind, Department of Social Welfare, State of Vermont) 
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If 25% applied for certification, this would mean 696 more users. Combined 
with the 367 users of talking books currently registered at Albany, the total would be 1063, 
an adequate number for the establishment of a new regional library for the handicapped in 
Vermont. We believe that this level of service will be reached within three years. 



5. Characteristics of the Handicapped Which Affect Use of Library Sen/ice 



a. The Legally Blind 

In general, the legally blind are a cross-section of the total population in terms of 
sex, intelligence, and educational levels attained, but a higher proportion are in the older age 
groupo They are differentiated from the rest of the population in that they cannot use con- 
ventional printed materials. They are more dependent upon special library services to pro- 
vide reading materials in the form of talking books, braille, or tape. Nevertheless, there are 
those who for various reasons do not avail themselves of these services and might not do so 
even under optimal conditions. Among those who do, the majority are content with the 
material obtained from Albany. They tolerate minor frustrations due to distance from the 
source, delays in obtaining desired books, uncooperative mailmen and other inconveniences 
associated with not being able to use local public libraries. 



b. The Visually Handicapped 

The visually handicapped or near-blind closely resemble the blind in general char- 
acteristics but probably are even more concentrated in the older age group since failing eye- 
sight occurs with age. In terms of appropriate library materials, this group requires much the 
same forms as the blind with the exceptions of a lesser use of braille and a greater use of large 
print. The chief distinction between the blind and the near-blind arises from an unwillingness 
on the part of many of the latter to acknowledge their diminished vision. This will be the 
most difficult group to reach in order to provide them with the special service. On the other 
hand, this group may benefit the most from having special materials available through con- 
ventional public library sources. 



c. The Physically Handicapped with Normal Vision 

The physically handicapped who do not suffer from visual impairment can actually 
be considered as one group. The problem that they face is not one of requiring material in 
special form because they either cannot see or have difficulty seeing. Rather, their problem 
in using conventional library materials arises from their inability to manipulate the materials. 
Taken as a whole, this group again is a cross-section of the general population with a greater 
proportion probably in the upper age bracket despite the fact that some of the diseases in- 
volved tend to shorten life expectancy. In early stages or in periods of remission of some of 
the crippling ailments, individuals may be able to handle books and periodicals with compara- 
tive ease. However, as a group these people need page turners or other special devices to en- 
able them to cope with conventional printed materials. While they have no need of braille 
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or large print unless they also have impaired vision, they can certainly make good use of 
talking books and tapes, especially since page turners are somewhat imperfect devices. 

Of course, talking book machines require some modification enabling those with manipu- 
lative problems to use them. 



B. RECOMMENDATIONS 



1. Interim Agreement with Albany 

Until such time as Vermont is ready to establish its own library for the physically 
handicapped, we recommend an interim agreement with the New York State Library in 
Albany. Under this agreement, Albany would be paid $16 annually for each handicapped 
Vermont resident making use of Albany’s regional resources in the course of the year. (In 
1968, this amount will be paid by the states of Massachusetts and New Hampshire to defray 
the cost of operating the regional library at Perkins Institute in Massachusetts, an increase 
from the current fee of $10.) With some 400 Vermont users registered at Albany, not all 
of whom may be active, the cost to the State of Vermont for 1968-69 would be $6400. 

This amount should be budgeted with a reserve to handle increased readership over the next 
two or three years so that service would not be denied new registrants. 

A library consultant for the physically handicapped, a member of the FPLS staff, 
should be responsible for coordinating the program effort on a statewide basis, concluding 
arrangements with Albany, selecting specialized materials, and being responsible for main- 
taining a program of user certification to be discussed later in this chapter. 



2. Establishment of Vermont State Library for the Handicapped 

Library service to the handicapped in Vermont will undoubtedly grow over the 
next several years as more of the physically handicapped become aware of the availability cf 
special materials from the Library of Congress and the extension of certification to include 
the physically handicapped in services heretofore designated for only the legally blind. The 
number of new users may soon justify the establishment of a new regional library. At the 
outset, Vermont should prepare to provide library service to the handicapped which is as 
much like conventional library service as is feasible. This point is stressed in The COMSTAC 
Report, 1 which establishes standards for library services to the blind and visually handicapped. 
When a regional library is established, it must be a division of the FPLS. The Library Services 
and Construction Act requires that a regional library for the handicapped be part of a state 
library system, but this is also imperative from a functional viewpoint. The main weakness 
of the current system is the lack of adequate communication between the handicapped bor- 
rower and the regional library. If this is to be overcome, the total library system must be 
involved, with local public libraries as the critical link between borrower and collection. 



1 e Commission on Standards and Accreditation for Service to the Blind. 
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When Vermont can demonstrate a near-term potential of 1000 handicapped 
readers (possibly 3 years), can present a plan for establishing a regional library (including 
space and budget provisions) which assures that all interested agencies will be given the op- 
portunity to participate, and can show enthusiastic support for this endeavor, the Library of 
Congress will provide an adequate library of talking books and books in braille and on tapes, 
following approval of the plan. The exact number of titles and volumes of each type is 
tailored to regional needs. Modifications based on usage can be worked out with the Li- 
brary of Congress. For example, it might be advisable to continue indefinitely the arrange- 
ment with Albany for the few readers of braille. Since the number is not likely to change 
very much from the current total of 13 (Table 4), it might be unwise to duplicate Albany’s 
braille collection, particularly in view of shelf space limitations. 

Thus, in order to have at least a major part of a regional library of special mate- 
rials available for its handicapped residents, Vermont must supply only space and staff. 

In order to tie this special library into the FPLS system, it is important that the collection 
for the handicapped be housed if possible with the FPLS. Space should be a part of the new 
library facility planned for Montpelier. Two rooms totaling approximately 10,000 square 
feet of space would be adequate. A staff of three (the library consultant and two clerks) 
should be able to handle the volume of activity generated by 1 000 users, and annual oper- 
ating costs would run approximately $40,000. 1 

With careful advance planning and at only moderate cost, Vermont can be in a 
position to offer improved library service to its handicapped readers. Although the present 
service from Albany appears adequate, improvements in service can be realized by the use 
of local libraries and the established inlerlibrary loan network to improve communications 
and speed up the delivery of material. Also, there will be fewer readers drawing on one re- 
source so that desired material will be more readily available. 

FPLS should bear in mind that the Library of Congress does not provide large 
print books. Many of the physically handicapped now qualifying for special library services 
are able to read large print books. Therefore, prior to negotiating a regional library with the 
Library of Congress, FPLS should begin to build a central collection of large print books 
which can be borrowed at the local libraries via interlibrary loan. This will constitute an im- 
portant element of the regional library when it becomes a reality and will also demonstrate 
to the Library of Congress an active interest in providing special materials for the handicapped. 
Library Services and Construction Act funds can be used by the FPLS to acquire materials in 
large print as well as other resources such as projected books, projectors, and page turners, 
items not available from the Library of Congress but useful components of an adequate pro- 
gram of library service to the physically handicapped. A special catalog, printed from hold- 
ings and stored on magnetic tape, should allow for up-to-date listings be available at each 
public and university library, as well as at other institutions in the state. 



1. The COMSTAC Report estimates costs of $25 per blind or visually handicapped person. 
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In planning to establish the regional library, it must be remembered that the 
library service involved is not quite the same as conventional library service. The regional 
library and other libraries in FPLS will need to work together to modify certain procedures 
and establish others in order to provide good library service for the handicapped. Specifi- 
cally, we suggest the following: 

• Since it is difficult for the handicapped to know what is available 
and to locate desired items, there needs to be a central reference 
system which encompasses private as well as government agency 
sources other than the Library of Congress. 

• At the state level, a concerted effort should be made to reach po- 
tential users and to publicize the availability of special materials 
and equipment. Organizations dedicated to the service of those 
suffering from different types of handicaps undoubtedly can and 
will assist in this type of endeavor. The National Multiple Sclero- 
sis Society has already assumed the initial distribution of talking 
book machines to eligible patients and instruction in their use. 1 
Other organizations are undoubtedly embarking on similar activity. 

• A volunteer program principally to transcribe otherwise unavailable 
material can function at either the state or local community level. 

However, it should be coordinated at the regional library so that 
whatever is transcribed can be retained and cataloged. At least at 
the regional library, equipment for alternate modes of transcription 
should be available, i.e., a braille typewriter and a large print type- 
writer as well as tape recorders and a tape duplicator. 

• An interlibrary loan system is central to the entire plan. It will be 
important for an individual borrower to be able to obtain informa- 
tion from, and relay requests to, the regional library via the local 
library. The mechanics of obtaining and returning material should 
be flexible and allow for either direct mailing or use of the local 
library. Ideally, when delivery is widespread, the need for the dis- 
abled person to mail material can be eliminated. This can be done 
anyway in some areas with the local librarian working with volun- 
teer groups to arrange for pickup and mailing. 

• Provision must be made either at the state or local level for selection 
by a librarian and distribution of material at desired frequency to the 
handicapped readers who prefer this service. This entails a small 
amount of record Keeping. 

• Just as there is a reserve system for the sighted user of conventional 
library materials, at the regional library there should be a reserve sys- 
tem for the handicapped. 

1. Charles Gallozzi, "New Hope for the Handicapped," Library Journal, vol. 92, no. 7, April 1, 1967. 
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Table 6 presents the estimated costs of establishing an interim arrangement with 
Albany in 1968 and 1969 and of developing a regional library in 1970. 



In Sections 3 and 4, recommendations are made as to the manner in which com- 
munity libraries can begin to help the handicapped. If a Vermont regional library is to be- 
come a reality, FPLS must reach out into the community with publicity and aiter certifica- 
on procedures. 

TABLE 6 

BUDGET FOR CHANGES IN SPECIAL LIBRARY SERVICES TO THE HANDICAPPED 
1968 and 1969 



Library consultant for the physically handicapped 


$10,000 


Payment to Albany on a use basis 


12,500 


Travel, publicity, accession list, etc. 


2,500 


Large print books and audio-visual materials 


10,000 


Total 


$35,000 


1970 (when we expect the establishment of the regional 

library will be justified) 

Staff and fringe benefits 


$22,500 


Service contracts, including Braille 


2,500 


Resource materials 


12,500 


Travel, catalogs, etc. 


2,500 


Total 

3. Certification 


$40,000 



As an initial step in removing the artificial distinction between the handicapped 
and the users of conventional public library facilities, a simple procedure should be established 
whereby public librarians can certify those who qualify for the special library services to the 
handicapped. This will help to build readership by removing any stigma which may be 
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associated with having to contact a welfare agency for certification, and is entirely feasible. 
The Library of Congress lias in fact liberalized certification procedures so that certifying 
agents may be any professional individuals who are not relatives. The Division for the Blind 
and the Visually Handicapped has indicated a willingness for FPLS to assume this responsi- 
bility. The Division would maintain the important functions of rehabilitation, counseling, 
and social service. 



4. Assistance at the Local Level 

Prior to the establishment of a regional library, various other steps can be taken 
to involve handicapped readers in at least the FPLS segment of their respective communities 
and to begin to tailor library service to their needs. In conjunction with the various societies 
and associations devoted to serving the physically handicapped, local libraries can help publi- 
cize the ease with which the handicapped may be certified to have access to these library re- 
sources. Many of the handicapped who now qualify are undoubtedly unaware of this oppor T 
tunity and could learn of it possibly through something as simple as friends reading signs in 
their local libraries. 

Librarians can begin to integrate the physically handicapped with the users of 
conventional library sep/ices by being available to assist the handicapped readers in obtain- 
ing materials as well as in the certification process. Distribution of talking book machines 
could be initiated by local libraries. It should be possible also to obtain the Catalog of Talk- 
ing Books for the Blind. Current issues of Talking Book Topics and Braille Book Review 
are already being sent to a large number of local libraries. These are distributed to the handi- 
capped in printed form, so it may be quite valuable for the handicapped reader to be able to 
visit or telephone a local library to discuss resources for material. This would accustom the 
handicapped in advance to the ultimate availability at the local level of a catalog of the Ver- 
mont regional library holdings which could be obtained via interlibrary loan procedures with 
the option of mailing material direct from Montpelier to borrowers. Librarians will be cen- 
tral to a coordinated volunteer program which should be started to provide for the transcrib- 
ing (and ultimate retention at the state level) of desired books not available in special form. 
These volunteers could perform certain other services, such as pick up and delivery of books 
to those whose physical impairments prevent their coming to the library. 

The involvement of the handicapped with their local libraries in searching for, and 
obtaining from various sources, items of special material will also pave the way for the estab- 
lishment of a flexible system f n servicing reader needs on an individualized basis once a 
Vermont regional library exists. The handicapped can indicate to their local librarians whether 
they prefer to request books or to have them sent automatically at defined time intervals and 
in specified subject categories. Using the ILL communications network it should be no prob- 
lem to determine quickly the status of selections for either type of borrower. For the former, 
if ci book is not available, the borrower’s name can be placed on a reserve list. At present it 
should be possible through the use of a telephone charge card system for librarians to contact 
Albany on behalf of the handicapped in order to facilitate such matters. 
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5. Other Considerations for the Future 



In future planning for new library facilities, consideration should be given to 
fullest utilizati .1 by the handicapped. Buildings should be made accessible by ramps, for 
instance. At least in the larger cities and towns, a special 100m for the handicapped should 
be provided where either individuals or small groups could listen to tapes or talking books. 
Special material could also be taped on request in this room, and sighted persons might use 
the room as well to listen to recorded music. 

The provision of a facility for listening to tapes would be a valuable service, since 
the Library of Congress is still investigating experimental models of suitable tape machines 
for distribution to the handicapped. Many of the handicapped do not possess their own 
equipment and are, therefore, limited in their use of tapes. Conceivably the use of tapes 
will be more prevalent in the future. A collection of tapes can be kept intact and always 
available by sending duplicates to borrowers. 

In restructuring the bookmobile program to apply more strictly to direct reader 
service, perhaps it will be possible to extend this program to include especially those of the 
physically handicapped who have no other means of obtaining library materials. This num- 
ber should be sufficiently small to impose little additional strain on the bookmobile service 
to communities without public libraries. 
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